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The state of California has undertaken a comprehensive effort to 
reform the preparation of the state's public school teachers. During the 
decade of the 1990s and i ntothetwenty-fi rst century, this effort has been 
motivated by research that documentsthecritical roleof quality teaching 
i n advanci ngstudent achievement (Dari i ng-H ammond, et al ., 1996). 1 1 is 
supported by a growing demand for qualified teachers in the state 
(Shields, 1998), and the need for teachers whocan teach a highly diverse 
student population (Dari i ng-H ammond et al, 2001). In addition to its 
diverse student population, California is a state experiencing unprec- 
edented enrol I mentsi nits pu bl ic school s.(CCTC, 1997a; Eschetal, 2005). 
At the same time, it is a state whose school-age children, particularly 
those who attend urban hard-to-staff schools, rank below the national 
averagein academic achievement (Dari i ng-H ammond, et al., 2001). 

In addition tofactors of student diversity, student achievement, and 
quality teaching, the reform of teacher preparation isfurther motivated 
by the need to bring a systemic approach to the process of teacher 
preparation. Historically, the professional education of teachers in 
California has occurred in very diverse contexts, including private and 
i ndependent col I eges and u n i versi t i es and two pu bl i c u n i versi ty systems. 
With the onset of a teacher shortage in the 1980s, the state supported 
alternative routes to certification and thus expanded the contexts of 
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teacher preparation to include public school districts and county offices 
of education. 

Even with expanded contextsfor teacher preparation, fragmentation 
in licensure and curriculum, frequent lack of coordination with actual 
cl assroom practice or publ ic school norms, decl i ni ng budgets for teacher 
preparation, and the limited capacity of state-supported programs to 
enroll all potentiallyqualifiedapplicantshavebeenamongthechallenges 
to California’s teacher preparation programs asthey havetriedtomeet 
the demand for qual ity teachers (Shields, et al ., 1998, CCTC, 1997a). SB 
2042 is a response to these challenges. 

In September 1998, theCal iforniaStateLegislaturepassed SB 2042, 
legislation that authorized the reform of teacher recruitment, certifica- 
tion, and licensing in the state. Its provisions are unique in that they 
represent the first time in California's history that almost all of the 
standards dealing with teacher preparation and induction were revised at 
thesameti me; every currently approved programthat preparesteachers 
was requested to rewrite and submit program documents i n a short ti me 
frame; the basic teaching credential was revised to carry the authoriza- 
tion to teach English Learners; and a requirement was created to 
mandateuseof an assessment of teachi ng performance based on teachi ng 
performance expectations. 

The intent of SB 2042 was to use the California Standards for the 
Teach i ng P rofessi on (C ST P ), Teach i ng P erformance E xpectanci es (T P E s), 
and a teacher performance assessment (TPA) and allied reform require- 
ments to reform teacher education and prepare high quality teachers. 
According to California Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CCTC) 
staff, there were seven goals of the SB 2042 reform: 

1. To infuse subject-specific pedagogy and instruction aligned to K-12 

standards; 

2. To increase the consistency of candidate assessment; 

3. Toensurethe teacher education programs were developmental and 

sequential; 

4. Tomap forward and backwards between a conceptual framework and 

outcomes; 

5. To integrate coursework (theory) and fieldwork (practice); 

6. To develop reflective practice and practitioners; and 

7. To infuse the ability to teach English learners in all programs. 

To facilitate the implementation of the law's provisions, staff at the 
California Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CCTC) developed an 
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implementation plan.Onepartoftheplan wastoencouragetheuseofthe 
new program standards. Using federal Title 1 1 grant monies, theCCTC 
offered "early adopters" of the new standards a grant of $30,000 and 
technical assistance to support submissions for program approval and 
i mpl ementat i on . I n order for C CT C to make vi abl e data-dr i ven deci si ons 
rel ated tothe next steps of reform, it took a formati ve I ook at how teacher 
preparation programs experienced the reform and its impact. 

The purposeof this research study wastoevaluatetheinitial impact 
of SB 2042 on subject matter preparation and professional teacher 
preparation in California. The study has limited scope, as it took place 
over a si x- mont h per i od a nd ca pt u red t h e i impact on col I eges, u n i versi t i es 
and school di stri cts dur i ng the 2002-2003 academi c year, the i n i ti al year 
of implementation. It also compared the experiences of early and late 
adoptersof thereform. Thefindings provided feedback tothestateon how 
the process worked, what the major successes and chal lenges were, and 
generated suggestions for the next phase of implementation. 

The main research questions were: 

1. H ow di d i ndi vi dual s and grou ps exper i ence the process of i mpl ement- 
ing SB 2042 credential reform in CA? 

2. What has been the impact of SB 2042 implementation on programs 
and curricula? 

3. What has been the impact of credential reform on instructional and 
assessment practices (e.g., faculty development, candidate assessment, 
resources a 1 1 ocat i on ) ? 

4. What has been the impact of credential reform on districts, other 
institutional partners, and other partners? 

5. How did early adopters differ from late adopters? 

SB 2042 and Standards for Teacher Preparation 

In 2001, the California Commission on Teacher Credentialing ap- 
proved the Standards of Program Quality and Effectiveness for Profes- 
sional T eacher P reparati on P rograms (P rofessi onal T eacher P reparati on 
Program Standards), and the Standards of Program Quality and Effec- 
tiveness for Induction Programs. These standards are historic, because 
they represent thefi rst ti methat Cal iforni a sought toestabl i sh a strong, 
formal link between the preparation of teachers and the content of 
student learning. 

Within the Professional Teacher Preparation Standards there are 
several linked themes. Among them, three stand out: 
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♦ Learning toteach isadevelopmental processthatdemandsa sequen- 
tial naturetoteacher preparation, a curriculum grounded in theory about 
teacher learning and infused with learning experiences that expose 
relationships between theory and practice. 

♦ High quality teacher preparation recognizes collaboration as essen- 
tial to the governance, content, and deli very of pre-service programs. 

♦ H igh-quality teacher preparation and teaching are informed by candi- 
date performance assessments during both pre-service, and induction. 

Whilethestandards comprehensively capture key themes of learning 
toteach, their implementation in a state with great diversity in teacher 
education is a challenge. Given this challenge, the study presented here 
probes the experience of implementing new program standards in the 
reform of teacher preparation in Californiaduring 2002-2003. 

Methods 

Research Methodology & Design 

How do you measure the impact of a complex credential reform in a 
largestatelikeCalifornia?Triangulationappearstobethebest analytical 
technique, using multiple sources and mixed methods to ensure the 
findings are valid, reliable, and credible. This study's primary strategy 
was to col led web survey data from those who were di redly involved in 
the beginning of the SB 2042 implementation. 

A second strategy was to condud site visits at "early adopter" 
institutions to interview key individuals (e.g., associate deans, deans, 
program chairs,distrid administrators, and assessment coordinators) to 
el icit answers tobroad and difficult questions, CCT C staff and admi nistra- 
tors involved in the preparation, and implementation phases or in 
providing technical assistance were surveyed and interviewed. A third 
strategy was the use of smal I focus groups (3-8 people) to el icit complex 
attitudes about thechange process and implementation. At twelve early 
adopter institutions, smal I focus groups of faculty and staff were held. The 
focus groups wereconduded using strudured interview questions, and 
wereaudiotaped and analyzed. 

The research design used a mixed method approach that combined 
survey research with a qualitative grounded theory approach. The web 
survey allowed description of the broad range of attitudes across the 
state, while the twelve Early Adopter case studies allowed detailed 
exami nation of fadorsthat disti nguished early adopter institutionsfrom 
others. I n grounded theory, a theory is generated from qualitative data 
such as open-ended survey questions and interview responses. Then the 
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question, "What theories explain the SB 2042 reform change process in 
California institutions?” can be addressed. 

Sampleand Subjects 

In 2003, there were 23 CCTC-approved California State University 
(CSU) Professional Preparation programs, 8 approved University of 
California (UC) programs, 50 approved private college and university 
programs, and 7 local education agencies (LEA) with approved programs, 
accordingtotheCCTC website. Of these, 76institutionsweresuccessfully 
contacted. The "Early Adopters" of the SB 2042 Program Standards were 
the primary focus of the case studies, as these organizations had had at 
least a year toexperiencethecredenti al i ngchanges. This i ncl uded col leges 
with elementary subject matter preparation programs, school districts or 
county offices with a professional teacher preparation program, and 
col leges and universities with professional teacher preparation programs. 

Among the early adopters of professional teacher preparation pro- 
gram standards were 9 CSU s, 3 U Cs, 13 private col leges, and 3 L E As. A 
purposive sample was created for the case studies. The sample was 
stratified by sector (CSU, UC, private and LEAs with alternative pro- 
grams), by area of the state, and by urbanicity. Stratification also 
addressed type of institution based on AACTE criteria of size and type. 

Thecasestudysampleconsistedof4CSUs,3UCs,3privatel HEs,and 
2 LEAs with alternative certification programs. One private institution 
declined to partici pateduetotiming. Asnoother private institution met 
the selection criteria, it was replaced by a CSU. The final sample 
consisted of 5 CSUs, 3 UCs, 2 private I HEs, and 2 LEAs. All of these 
institutions had a submit datetoCCTC of April 2002. Case study visits 
were conducted i n spri ng 2003. 

I nstru mentati on 

For the survey and interviews, four main research questions and 
some potential sub-question categories were identified. Quantitative 
survey data were organized into four main areas. They were: general 
perceptions about SB 2042 implementation; impact on programs and 
curricula; impact on instructional practices and assessment; and impact 
on LEAs, college partners, and others. 

An a I ysi s P r oced u r es 

Using contact data for teacher preparation programs, letters were 
mailed andemailedtoeach institution'scontact person. Contact persons, 
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i ncl udi ngdeans, coord i nators of teacher education and other admi nistra- 
tors, were asked to take the web survey, and to forward the emai I with 
the web link toother persons at his/her institution who worked on SB 
2042. Respondents were anonymous. 

Researchers visited the early adopter institutions, where they con- 
ducted interviews and focus groups to elicit qualitative data. At these 
visits, two faculty members of the team spent at least one whole day 
observi ng, tal ki ng with admi nist rat ors, faculty, candidates, and others to 
get thei r observations and thoughts and feel i ngs about thecredenti al i ng 
reform and about the TPA. Artifacts, including extant data on the 
institution and its programs and characteristics, were collected at the 
institutions and from their web sites. 

After data collection, thequantitativedata (survey) and qualitative 
data (interviews and focus groups) were analyzed, along with artifacts. 
Using a grounded approach, it was possible to describe what seemed to 
be occurring at colleges, universities, and districts/county offices— low, 
moderate or full-blown reform implementation. 

Quantitative data analysis generated descriptive statistics for the 
total sampleandfor important subgroups for demographicsand attitude 
questions. Mean tables were generated for evaluative scales: general 
perceptions about SB 2042, i impact on programs and curricul a, i impact on 
instruction and assessment, and impact on partners. Cross tabulations 
were carried out by major subgroups (early vs. late adopters and sector) 
by questions to look for significant differences. Open-ended responses to 
websurvey questions were analyzed accordingtoqualitativedata analy- 
sis plans. Patterns and themes in the data were then triangulated with 
fi ndi ngs of the i nterview/site visit data. 

Results 

This section presents the web survey findings. First, demographic 
characteristics of the web survey respondents are described. Second, 
findings are presented by research question. Other findings follow, 
including evidence on whether the SB 2042 goals were met. 

Demographics 

Individuals from 61 out of 76 institutions responded to the web 
survey. The overall response rate was 82% of institutions. Sector 
response rates ranged from 77%to88%. It is estimated that the sample 
of respondents includes about one third to one half of the individuals in 
California who worked on SB 2042 program documents or the process 
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(assuming between 3 and 4 individuals per institution worked on the 
documents). Out of the 61 institutions, 63% of respondents were from 
urban institutions, 32% suburban and 5% rural. 

Atotal of 167 individuals responded to the web survey, with 18% of 
respondents from U ni versify of Cal ifornia campuses, 30% from Cal iforni a 
State U ni versify campuses, 46% from private universities, and 7% from 
LEAs with alternative certification programs. Forty four percent of 
respondents reported their student population was traditional and 56% 
report ed that their students werenon-traditional. Forty six percent of the 
respondents said they were early adopters, and 54% said they were not. 

Question 1: 

TheExperienceof implementing SB 2042 Credential Reform 

Research question #1 was: Flow did individuals and groups experi- 
ence the process of i mpl ementi ng credenti al reform? Survey respondents 
strongl y agreed that they had devel oped a coherent i mpl ementati on plan 
(97%), that candidateassessment was i ntegrated i ntotheprogram (97%), 
that theSB 2042 program design was I inked tostandards (95%) and that 
it was an advantageto be an early adopter (86%). A majority agreed that 
SB 2042 would result in higher quality teachers (76%), that it provoked 
collaborativediscussion between P-12 and universities (70%), and that it 
provoked collaborative discussion between teacher preparation and 
subject matter faculty (68%). About half of respondents disagreed (55%) 
that they had seen many changes in their institutions' beliefs, values or 
traditions as a result of this reform; and only about one half believed that 
full implementation would take more than three years. Early adopters 
weresi gnificantly more likely than I ate adopters to say that they had seen 
changes as a result of SB 2042. 53% of early adopters agreed compared 
with 38% of late adopters (X=3.13, p< 05). 

Respondents were asked to what degree their institutions had imple- 
mented the credential reform. A majority (63%) reported that their 
institutions implemented "agreatdeal"oftheSB 2042program, 17%said 
"somewhat", 10%said"alittlebit"and9%said"notataH"Someofthismay 
have been because not all institutions had yet begun implementation. 
Respondents wereasked about their biggest implementation challenges. 
As Figure 1 displays, two distinct categories emerged: "high" challenges 
that affected over half the respondents and a second category of chal I enges 
that affected a quarter or less. The greatest number of responses reported, 
'time resources" as a challenge (135), followed by "personnel resources" 
(102). E ighty six reported that assessment processes for candidates were 
a challenge, and 36 reported that program approval was a challenge. 
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Figure 2 depicts three categories that emerged in response to a 
question on structural change: those who showed radical change (17%); 
those who showed moderate change (48%) and those who went through 
littlechange(35%). 

Question 2: 

Thelmpactof SB 2042 on Programsand Curricula 

Research question #2 asked: What was the impact of SB 2042 
implementation on programsand curricula? Survey respondents strongly 


Figure 1. Number of Respondents Reporting Challenges to SB 2042 
I mplementation. 
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agreed that SB 2042 reform would result in a positive impact on programs 
(81%), and that they had seen program improvements (70%). Early 
adopters were more likely than late adopters to agree on the positive 
impact. Eighty nine percent of early adopters agreed, and 73% of late 
adopters agreed (X=5.09, p<02)A majority of respondents (63%) agreed 
that their teacher preparation course sequence reflects the teacher 
development process. Lessthan onehalf agreedthat SB 2042 resulted in 
a greater emphasis on equity and diversity or that SB 2042 had changed 
their thinking about teacher preparation and curricula. 

Analysis of the open-ended survey items on curriculum impact sug- 
gested that for a majority of both early (52%) and later adopters (61%) the 
question of i impacts wasdifficult toanswer, situati ng thei r di lemma i n the 
question itself: it seemed to i mply that an i nstituti on was not al ready doi ng 
thei r program wel I and hastened toadd that "our program was doi ng many 
of theSB 2042 concepts and processes prior tothestandard and therefore 
impact cannot be solely tied to SB 2042." Late adopters even more than 
early adopters also reported a negative impact in terms of how the 
legislation reduced strong diversity instruction toadd more programming 
related to special populations. In essence, "depth being sacrificed for 
breadth" was a concern, especially in urban institutions. 

Question 3: 

The Impact of Credential Reformon Instruction and Assessment 

Research question #3 asked what wasthei impact of credential rdmrm 
on instructional practices, including assessment. High percentages of 
respondents agreed that the process of candidate assessment changed 
becauseofSB 2042 (78%). A majority of respondents agreedthatSB 2042 
had stimulated change in instructional practices (74%), or change in 
fieldwork (66%). Only 45% agreed that their instruction had improved 
becauseofSB 2042andonly33%saidthatSB 2042 had a positive impact 
on instructional resource allocation. 

Early adopters d i ff ered si gn i f i ca nt I y f rom I ate adopters i n t h at 53% of 
early adopters reported that their instructional practices had improved 
becauseofSB 2042 and only 33% of I ate adopters agreed (X=4.1, p<05). 
Survey respondents were also asked to respond to areas where i nstruc- 
tional resources were needed. Three responses dominated: "Money to 
implement assessment" (140); "more money for supervision"(106); and 
"release time for faculty"(102). More advising (67) and "having smaller 
classes" (43) were much less frequently identified as needs. 

F igure 3 shows responses to a question on which types of changes i n 
assessment respondents saw because of SB 2042. Multiple responses 
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were possi ble. A majority of respondents identified three major changes: 
"TPEs are integrated intocourses" (129); "TPAs areembedded intoour 
program" (109); and "An increase in the amount of time devoted to 
assessment" (91). Seventy eight said there was more monitoring of 
candidates, 73 said there was increased collaboration in candidate 
assessment, 16 said "other" and 12 said "no change." 

Whi le less profound than the perceived changes generated by assess- 
ment, survey respondents reported on three major changes they saw in 
fieldwork: Large numbers reported "coursework and fieldwork are inte- 
grated"^), "fieldwork isdevelopmental"(55), and 'fieldwork isembedded 
intocourses" (47). When ask ed about what types of relationshipsthat they 
saw between theTPEsandCSTP,the most frequent response (93) i n vol ved 
"content overlap"fol lowed by "teachi ng attri butes" (26). 

Analysis of the open-ended survey items regarding instruction and 
assessment suggest that respondents indicated changes in the area of 
aligningassessmentsoutweighed changes in fieldwork and instructional 
practices. This was reinforced when respondents reported their highest 
need was for more resources to implement assessment as well as to 
implement another assessment-dominated area, supervision. 

The most frequent themethroughout these open-ended survey items 
was that the early adopters emphatical ly reported that they had al ready 
been implementing many SB 2042 concepts and processes regularly and 
already had a "good" program. They were generally positive about the 
articulated assessment system, especial I y those who were N CATE i nstitu- 
tions. Later adopters focused more on policy conflicts regarding "the lack 
of congruence between standards, T P E s, TP As, and CSTP . " Some respon- 
dents reported that 'the TPEs were behaviorally oriented to knowledge 
and ski I Is and theCSTP focused on dispositions— each have very different 
outcomes." It also appeared that later adopters may not have yet realized 
the extent of resources needed to implement the assessments. 


Figure 3. Number of Respondents Reporting Changes in Assessment. 
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Questions 

The Impact of Credential Reform on LEAsand Other Partners 

Research question Masked: What wastheimpact of credential reform 
on LEAs and other partners? A majority agreed that SB 2042 had a 
positive impact on pre-service partners, on teacher preparation and 
subject matter partners, and that their institution was more involved 
with induction. Open-ended survey responses related to collaboration 
with LEAs and other partners suggest that higher education institutions 
feel they haveastrongcapacityfor partnerships butthat district-operated 
teacher preparation programs are less conscious of the reciprocity 
needed for quality programming. Comments by early adopters versus 
later adopters suggest that theformer became more aware of the nature 
of collaboration required as a result of implementing SB 2042, and were 
more apt to report that col I aboration was an area needi ng i mprovement. 
Thecautions raised by earl y adopters regardi ng col I aborati on suggested 
some priorities for remediation. 

Question 5: 

Differences between Early and Later Adopters 

Analysis of the open-ended survey questions revealed significant 
qualitative differences between early and late adopters. Many late 
adopters, as wel I as many early adopters, said they were al ready doi ng a 
great job, that collaboration was important, and that standards and 
consistency in the program were important. Many early adopters also 
reported that they al ready had an excel I ent teacher preparati on program 
and spoke to the importance of collaboration. However, early adopters 
di ffer ed from I ate adopters inthatthey f ocu sed more on articulation,and 
on i ntegrati ng standards, curri cul a and assessment. E arly adopters had 
more mixed comments about theSB 2042 reform and its processthan the 
late adopters, probably because of their experiences. 

Analysis of case reports shows that many of the early adopter 
institutions already had some of the SB 2042 reform's components in 
place: extensive fieldwork, sequential and developmental course se- 
quences, performance assessments, etc. Many respondents reported that 
i mplementi ng SB 2042 hel ped them to focus on thei r program to i mprove 
it even more and that it resulted in increased amounts of collaboration 
and dialogue. Early adopters said that 2042 made it easy for them to 
demonstrate that they had a good program. 
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Were SB 2042's Goals Met? 

As reported earlier, SB 2042 had seven goals. The research team 
reviewed the study findings, including the qualitative and quantitative 
survey responses and site visit interviews. Table 1 below displays the 
relevant evidencethat each goal was met. As can be seen, some evidence 
was found to suggest that all ofSB 2042's goals were met to some degree. 
Goals 2, 3, 5, 6and7werejudgedtobefullymet. "Fullymet"signifiesthat 
a great deal of evidence was found for meeting these goals. Goal l(to 
ensure programs are developmental) and goal 4 (to develop reflective 
pr actice) wereonly parti ally met. Therewassomee/idenceof meetingthe 
goal, but the evidence was not strong. 

It may be that the web survey and interview questions did not deal 
di rectly with thesetwo areas i n detai I or that only theearly adopters had 
actually implemented the program and had had time to reflect on their 
practice and the developmental nature of the program. The strongest 
evidence was seen for goal 2 (map forward and backward), goal 3 
(integrate coursework and fieldwork), goal 5 (subject specific pedagogy 
and i nstructi on al i gned with standards), and goal 7 (i ncr eased consi stency 
ofcandidateassessment). Although therewas evidencethat goal 6 (infuse 
ability to teach ELLs), was met, many respondents felt that SB 2042 
actual ly reduced a focus on diversity and equity and sacrificed depth for 
breadth. Some individuals in early adopter programs were upset that 
bilingual certification programs were ignored. 

Although therewas much evidencethat theconsi stency of candidate 
assessment increased (goal 7), there were some negative concerns about 
assessment. These include the prescriptive nature of the state teacher 
performance assessment (TPA) and the high cost in terms of labor and 
time. Here, we heard the familiar refrain, "unfunded mandate." 

Discussion 

The majority of respondents had positive views about SB 2042 
implementation and the process. However, less than half of the respon- 
dents said they had seen institutional changes as a result of SB 2042, and 
many stated that they already had a good program. The biggest chal- 
lenges to implementation were time and personnel resources and 
assessment processes. Not all respondents reported major or radical 
change as a result of SB 2042. E ar I y adopters differed from I ate adopters 
significantly on several issues. 

Although most respondents were positive about SB 2042's i impact on 
their programs and curricula, they believed that as a result there is now 
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less emphasis on diversity and equity. Lessthan half of the respondents 
said SB 2042 had changed their thinking about curricula. 


Table 1. Were SB 2042 Goals Met? 


GOAL 

EVIDENCE THAT GOAL WAS MET 

1. To ensure that programs 
are developmental & 
sequential 
(partially met) 

81% agreed SB 2042 had positive impact on programs & curricula 
70% agreed they saw improvement in programs 
63% agreed that TP curriculum reflects teacher development 
Most early adopters agreed: developmental program was desirable 
Only half of survey respondents agreed that fieldwork is 
developmental 

2. To have programs map 
forward & backward 
between a conceptual 
framework and outcomes 
(fully met) 

Large numbers of survey respondents said they had learned how 
to integrate standards, curriculum & assessment. 

Majority agreed that they matched TPEs with the CSTP 
Most were positive about curriculum mapping 
Many agreed they were more knowledgeable abt standards 
Some believe TPEs are behaviorally oriented & are micro- 
managing 

3. To integrate course work 
and fieldwork (theory, 
practice) 

(fully met) 

Large numbers agreed fieldwork is embedded in courses 
Majority agreed they needed resources for supervision 
Majority agreed impact of SB 2042 on partners was positive 
70% agreed that there was more P-12 collaboration 
Majority agreed there was > collaboration w/ subject matter 
people 

Majority agreed they had seen changes in fieldwork 
Over half agreed that coursework & fieldwork is integrated 
Many agreed they had seen increased fieldwork, or the structure 
of fieldwork was adjusted. 

4. To develop reflective 
practice and practitioners 
(partially met) 

Some said there was increased collaboration (K-18 and faculty 
collaboration) 

Some said that more documentation was seen, as it helped verify 
results of a program 

Majority agreed that there was increased monitoring of candidates 
Majority agreed there was increased collaboration around 
assessment of candidates 

5. To infuse subject- 
specific pedagogy & 
instruction aligned with K- 
12 standards 
(fully met) 

Many said they learned articulation: how to better integrate 
standards, curriculum & assessment. 

95% agreed program is aligned with K-12 standards 
90% agreed that SB 2042 is linked to standards 
74% agreed they had seen changes in instruction 

6. To infuse ability to teach 
English learners (ELLs) in 
all programs 
(fully met) 

Majority agreed that ELLs are impacted greatly by SB 2042 
Majority said they experienced changes in infusing ELD 
strategies & use of strategies 

Some said: more integrated course content w/focus on ELLs 
Majority of respondents said SB 2042 reduced diversity & equity. 
Some said depth was sacrificed for breadth 

7. To increase consistency 
of candidate assessment 

97 % of respondents agreed candidate assessment & the TPA are 
integrated into their program 

78% agreed they saw changes in candidate assessment 

(fully met) 

Majority were positive on the process of creating an articulated 
assessment system 

Half agreed that there was increased collaboration in assessment \ 
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Respondents were generally favorable in regard to changes in 
candidate assessment. Although only about half agreed that they had 
seen i mprovements i n instruction, early adopters were more likely than 
late adopters to cite improvement. The primary changes in instruction 
were the infusion of English language development strategies, use of 
strategiesfor special populationsanduseoftechnology. Respondentsfelt 
that more instructional resources were needed for assessment imple- 
mentation, for supervision and for release time for faculty. 

A key theme seen in early and I ate adopters was increased collabora- 
tion, which was seen within programs and across institutions and with 
other partners. A majority of respondents agreed that SB 2042 had a 
positive impact on their partners and that they were more involved in 
i nducti on . Success i n developi ng and i mpl ementi ng a program was I argel y 
in building greater cohesion, fostering collaboration among program 
faculty and administrators and with other partners and the product of 
artifacts of practice i n the area of assessment of credential candidates. 

Implications: 

Lessons Learned in the Implementation of SB 2042 Reforms 

Lesson One: 

Clarifying theMeaningofTeacher Development 

The Professional Teacher Preparation Program Standards striveto 
bring coherence to the elements of the curriculum of teacher prepara- 
tion, and a stronger linkage among the key agencies involved in teacher 
preparation. These standards are guided by a conceptualization of 
I earning to teach as a "coherent, integrated continuum that begins with 
recruitment and conti nuesthrough professional preparation and ongoi ng 
development" (CCTC, 1997). Implicit in this meaning is that teacher 
education has a developmental nature. The standards refer to these 
experiences as both developmental and sequential and grounded in a 
theoretical framework of teacher growth and development. While the 
standards do not seek tospecify that framework for al I programs, they do 
require that the curriculum of teacher preparation reflect a knowledge 
base about how teachers learn to teach. 

I n the present study, a majority of respondents agreed that the 
curricul um reflected teacher devel opment. E ar I y adopters agreed that a 
developmental program is desirable. In addition, a focus on teacher 
development appeared to provoke sensitivity to greater program coher- 
ence, sequence, cohesion, articulation, ownership, and a view of the 
program as a whole program. There is greater i ntegration of standards, 
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curriculum and assessment, for example. Respondents felt more knowl- 
edgeable about standards. However, only half of program respondents 
felt that fieldwork was developmental in the program. 

Of particular note is that few programs offered an explicit theory or 
model of teacher development and no single model of teacher develop- 
ment emerged in the study. A key lesson in the early implementation of 
the reform of teacher preparation isthat an implicit wisdom of practice 
appears to inform the meaning of teacher d&/elopment and its role in 
shapi ngthestructureof teacher preparation programs, morethan expl icit 
theoretical frama/vorksor modelsof teacher development. Thus, thegoal 
that programs be developmental was only partially met. 

Lesson Two: 

Collaborating in a System of Teacher Preparation 

U nder present and pri or teacher credenti al i ng I egi si ati on that pi aces 
teacher education in a fifth or post-baccalaureate year, subject matter 
preparation occurs prior to pedagogical preparation. Previously, the 
i ntegration of content withi n and between these components of teacher 
preparation was not structured. This linkage between subject matter 
preparation and professional study is an important theme in the reform 
of teacher preparation in California and one that marks a shift in the 
structure of teacher preparation within I H E-sponsored programs in 
particular. This intra-institutional linkage is a component of collabora- 
tion clearly emphasized in the program standards. 

Inter-institutional collaboration isa second component. It extends to 
the curriculum of induction, as the continuum creates a curriculum 
linkage across all phases of a teacher's education. This component of 
collaboration considers relationships between P-12 schools and institu- 
tions of higher education, particularly as they involve field experiences 
in pre-service teacher preparation. 

Collaboration occurs within the professional studies program, be- 
tween the professional program and subject matter programs, and 
between professional programs and P-12 schools. The study found that 
within programs, there is greater cohesion and collaboration as the 
emphasi s shifts to a focus on candi dates. There is a fi ndi ng of i ncreased 
collaboration with subject matter programs and with P-12 schools. Of 
particular noteisthatforEarlyAdopters, collaboration preceded SB 2042 
reform. However, sustaining collaboration at a high level requires 
increased resources. I n the early implementation of SB 2042 reforms, 
there was a perceived need for greater col I aboration with theCCT C i n the 
delivery of technical assistance. Collaboration is considered a positive 
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feature of teacher preparation reform. The need to sustain quality 
col I aborati on that i ncl udes the regu I atory agency as a partner i s a second 
lesson in the early implementation of reform. 

Lesson Three: 

Assessi ngCandidates' Performance 

Perhaps the most challenging question in building a learning-to- 
teach system in California is candidate assessment. While the law 
mandates the summative assessment of teaching performance in pre- 
service, it does not require this in induction. This assessment is to be 
embedded in the program, whatever the credential pathway, using the 
TPEsas criteria. 

In the present study, SB 2042 reforms clearly influenced change in 
the assessment of teacher candidates. Program sponsors, while in 
different stages with respect to summative assessment, were generally 
positive about an articulated assessment system. Some respondents 
were negative about the prescriptive nature of the Teaching Perfor- 
mance Expectations. Some I H E program sponsors expressed a tension 
between the accountability requirements of assessment and academic 
freedom. Program sponsors were generally concerned about the lack of 
available resources to implement a summative assessment. The study 
found that in the early implementation of SB 2042 reforms, candidate 
assessment is considered valuableto making decisions about both pro- 
gram qual ity and teachi ng qual ity. 

Delivering and sustaining high-quality assessment is a pervasive 
theme. Howa/er, a dilemma exists in that staff and administrators in 
many institutionsareambi valent about thereform process. For example; 
most agreed that candid ate assessment should be mandatoryand consis- 
tent, yet they at the same time resented being "micro-managed" by state 
assessment mandates. 

Conclusion: SB 2042 as Teacher Preparation Policy 

California's credential reform law (SB 2042), while the result of 
several years of policy work, is in its infancy as law. Although the new 
teacher preparation standards are only four years old, this reform 
nevertheless exists in a changing policy environment marked by the 
external requirements of federal mandates on teacher education and 
declining budgets for teacher education. 

Withinthiscontext,SB 2042aslawandpublicpolicyisstill considered 
a catalyst for change. Respondents were generally encouraged by a 
deeper cohesion withi n the professional program, exemplary artifacts of 
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practice, and candidate assessment. Teacher development may be a 
context-specific and implicit concept to which some programs supply a 
theory or model of teacher growth and development and others do not. 
Collaboration, while mandated totiecurriculum in teacher education and 
public education, is more broadly construed to mean the developing 
partnerships among all stakeholders in practice and policy. As with 
candidate assessment, this process can only be sustained with resources 
oftime, personnel andtraining. California's resource-poor environment 
and cuts in higher education funding are daunting barriers to full 
implementation of credential reform. Bui Idingcapacity for implementing 
and sustainingthereformof teacher preparation in California is a central 
issue in the early implementation of SB 2042. 

Examining the issues, challenges, and successes experienced by 
adopters of new teacher credential standards can be helpful to other 
uni versities, distri cts, and states that are i n the process of restructuri ng 
their teacher credential programs in response to national or state 
accreditation standards. 
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